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The Contract So Far 


T HE LEGISLATIVE flour-sifter has been 
working. It’s still not dear what kind of a 
confection will have been produced at the end 
of the process, but as of now a couple of things can 
be said with some certainty about the main item on 
the agenda: the Republicans’ Contract with America. 
One is that, for all its excesses and simplifications, 
the contract few compelled reinspection of a number 
of programs and issues and ways of operating that 
were long overdue for such attention. The other is 
that the much-maligned legislative process itself has 
begun to refine and tame some of the contract 
proposals most in need of both. The defeat last 
Thursday, by a single vote in the Senate, of the 
balanced budget amendment to the Constitution is 
the prime example but not the only one. The House 
has been more inclined to conform to the Contract 
But even in the House, more thought has been given 
and changes made than some of the attendant 
publidty would suggest. Here are some examples. 

■ The Contract induded the suggestion that to 
provide more breathing room to state and local 
governments a ban would be imposed on unfunded 
federal mandates and some existing mandates 
might be rolled back. That was too sweeping a 
notion. It assumed the states were merely vic tims 
in the federal-state relationship whereas they re- 
ceive an enormous amount of federal aid, and some 
of the federal mandates at issue are well justified. 
Rather than bar unfunded mandates, the bill that is 
now in conference would require majority votes of 
both' houses to impose them. There’s nothing 
wrong and in fact everything right with that 

■ The House — with ill-considered administra- 
tion support — has passed a defective version of the 
line-item veto that would likely do little to reduce 
the deficit, its ostensible purpose, but would drasti- 
cally alter the balance of powers by in effect 
requiring two-thirds votes of both houses to pass 
any appropriations item, however minor, to which a 
president objected. But better sense may prevail in 
the Senate, where influential Republicans as well as 
Democrats favor an alternative. The president 
would be able to force a separate vote on an 
appropriations item to which he objected — he lacks 
such spotlighting power now — but majorities of 
both houses would be sufficient to prevail. That’s 
the right mix. 

■ Term limits are, in our judgment, a bad idea. 
The voters already have all the power they need to 
limit terms; the very election results that brought 
the House Republicans to power should be proof 
enough of that The encouraging but far from 
conclusive news is that even many House Republi- 
cans appear to be retreating from the concept. 

■ The Contract includes some expensive, poorly 
targeted tax cuts that a party committed to balanc- 
ing the budget should resist. Now some leading 
House Republicans have begun to pull back. Senior 
Senate Republicans have expressed even stronger 


reservations, saying tax cuts should await deficit 
reduction. They're right 

■ The Contract tended to skip past the full 
extent of the spending cuts that its various pledg- 
es — to balance the budget with tax cuts, dofongp 
spending increases and not even the hint of a cut in 
Social Security — entailed. Some Republicans were 
suggesting early on that it might be possible to 
spare Medicare as well, and party leaders still are 
trying to assure the states and cities that they will 
be held relatively harmless, even though aid to the 
state and local sector is a sixth of the budget and 
perhaps a third of the part that the Republicans 
have declared cuttable. 

But the math has begun to intrude on the myth that 
the budget can be easily cut and no one hurt. If the 
deficit is to be much reduced, party leaders acknowl- 
edge the funds may not exist for even a token inrroase 
in defense. They’ve floated the prospect, without 
specifics, that Medicare and Medicaid may both have 
to be sharply cut It’s pretty clear that state and local 
government will end up having to bear larger burdens, 
not lighter ones, and members are coming to realize 
they’re going to have to vote cuts in programs — 
school lunch, college student aid— that a lot of people 
like and have come to rely on. We hope they make a 
lot of these cuts, but that’s not the point The 
discussion is now a lot more realistic than it was even 
two months ago. 

■ The Contract in calling for welfare reform, 
proposed an end to the entitlement status of welfare 
and food stamps. Such a step would be a mistake; its 
main effect would be felt by the states, to which 
would be shifted more responsibility for support of 
the poor than they could likely bear. It now appears 
the entitlement status of at least the food stamp 
program will be mostly preserved even in the House 
legislation on the subject, and the Senate is thought 
likely to take a more restrained approach to the 
welfare problem generally. The prospects that Con- 
gress and the president can come together ona 
decent welfare reform bill may still not be good, but 
they are somewhat better than before. 

H The Contract included three major proposals 
for easing the burden of federal regulations. One — 
to create a kind of regulatory budget — has rightly 
been dropped as unworkable. Two others — a risk- 
assessment bill meant ostensibly to make sure that 
the benefit of future regulations is worth the cost, 
and a takings bill to compensate property holders for 
loss of value due to federal regulatory action — have 
been passed, together with a moratorium to freeze 
most regulatory action until the new bases for 
regulation can take effect The bad news is that all 
three bills overreach, and in the process mar the 
case that can be made for careful regulatory reform. 
The good news is that, here again, the Senate may 
be better disposed to do the thing right The Senate 
was put there, after all, in part to be a check on a 
more impulsive House. Let us hope it does. 


